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CAN DO THIS, BECAUSE, FoR ITS SIZE 
IT HAS THE LONGEST INTESTINAL 
TRACT AND MOST RAPID DIGESTIVE 
SYSTEM OF ALL OUR BIRDS 
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About to be added to the list of endangered bird species, the Caracara can be 
found in limited numbers and range through central and south Florida. Both sexes 
are colored and marked the same. See page 4. 
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Caracara 


another winged native endangered 


By GENE SMITH 


IGHTING A CARACARA is always a thrill to those 
S interested in and knowledgeable about Florida 
bird life. They know it has a limited Florida range, 
although it occurs in other states and countries, and, 
like several other species, is very probably in dan- 
ger of fading from the Florida scene altogether. 

There are only an estimated 100 caracaras in the 
state, according to a recent estimate by the Florida 
Audubon Society, based on a 4-year survey of the 
population. 

“What kind of bird is a caracara anyway?” you 
may be asking. “What does it look like and how did 
it get such a name?” 

Well, the name is said to be an imitation of its 
call, which, incidentally, it delivers with its head 
thrown backward until it almost touches the back! 
As for looks and habits, I’d have to say the caracara 
is the nearest thing in the world to a beautiful buz- 
zard, although it is not a vulture by classification. 
Despite the fact that it associates with both black 
and turkey vultures and frequently takes meals 
with them, the shameless caracara is a member of 
the family Falconidae, the falcons. (American vul- 
tures belong to the family Cathartidae.) 

But the oddball caracara also takes live prey. It 
feeds on small turtles, frogs, snakes, crawfish, rats, 
mice, rabbits, and even baby alligators. Even so, 
the caracara’s diet is mostly carrion, lazy and op- 
portunistic creature that it is. 

By all accounts it is considered a beneficial bird 
and as such deserves not to be harmed. It is useful 
in helping dispose of carrion and also because it 
destroys rodents. 

Caracaras of both sexes are marked alike. The 
adult is a handsome, osprey-size bird with notice- 
ably long legs for a falcon, a black-capped and 
slightly crested head, a stout, hooked beak, and 
some bare reddish skin on the face between the 
base of the beak and the eye. Its wings, back and 
belly are black, the throat and cheeks are white, 
the area under the tail is buffy white, and the 
breast is also buffy with a good bit of black barring. 
Young birds have snuff brown in place of black 
feathers and lack the distinct horizontal barring of 
adults. 

This bird spends most of its time on or near the 
ground, standing quite erect or marching about its 
business with an air of authority and a stately 
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Photo By Jim Reed 


stride. It is often seen perched on a fence post 
around grazing lands, or on a low shell mound or 
hillock. It is capable of strong flight, though, and 
is occasionally seen soaring gracefully on its broad 
wings—just like a vulture—or an eagle. 

The range of the caracara includes Florida, Texas, 
lower California, Mexico, Central America, Brazil, 
and Cuba. It occurs occasionally in Louisiana, but, 
according to the literature, has probably never been 
a breeding species there. 

This bird is depicted on the official seal of Mexico, 
and on her flag, clutching a snake in its talons. But 
even this honored place is somewhat diminished in 


-some minds by one of the bird’s widely used com- 


mon names: Mexican Buzzard, heard even here in 
Florida. (It is also called King Buzzard, Mexican 
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Eagle, and Audubon’s Caracara.) Americans cannot 
afford to make disparaging remarks about the Mexi- 
can national bird, however, for fear someone will 
recall that the bald eagle also moonlights a little as 
one of nature’s sanitary engineers. 

Caracaras do not occur over the entire state of 
Florida. Many birders travel far in order to see one. 
They head for the Kissimmee River Valley and the 
broad prairie country around Lake Okeechobee— 
the heart of caracara country. The Audubon survey 
turned up most of its caracaras in Okeechobee, 
Osceola, Highlands, Glades, and Polk counties. A 
few “scattered birds” were observed in Indian 
River, St. Lucie, Hardee, DeSoto, and Martin coun- 
ties. Two singles were reported from Dade County, 
but these were considered strays. 

Arthur H. Howell’s Florida Bird Life, published 
in 1932, indicated a wider range for the caracara in 
the mid-1800s, based on records from as far north 
as the Orlando area and St. Augustine. 

Most observers have found the caracara to be a 
little stupid, or, to put it a nicer way, not very wild. 
Upon being approached or disturbed, even when 
nesting, it usually only hops or flaps off a short 
distance, only to resume its original position or 
activity at the first opportunity. 

Caracaras nest almost exclusively in the tops of 
cabbage palm trees, commonly between 12 and 55 
feet off the ground. They build a large, bulky nest, 
typical of the nests of other birds of prey, using 
whatever sticks, weeds, vines or similar materials 
are available. Everything is piled up and then 
trampled down to form a large platform affair with 
a slight depression in the center. 

Two or three eggs are laid in late winter or early 
spring. February and March are the heavy nesting 
months, according to Howell, although he cites 
records by another ornithologist, D. J. Nicholson, 
who found caracara nests containing fresh eggs in 
December and one with 2-week old young birds in 
it in January. 

There has long been a feeling that the caracara 
was on the decline in Florida; that, like the bald 
eagle, the Everglade kite, and perhaps the brown 
pelican, it should be given better protection. 

George Heinzmann of Lakeland, writing in the 
October 1970 issue of The Florida Naturalist, the 
magazine of the Florida Audubon Society, said, 
“. . . our fears that the bird is threatened here 
have been substantiated (by the 4-year survey, 
1967-1970) .” 

After plotting all caracara sightings on a map and 


Both scavenger and hunter, the caracara is an avian paradox. 
Two familiar postures of the species are shown: perched on a 
fence post, above left, and standing tall on the ground, at 
right. In Caracaras, sexes are colored and marked the same. 
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attempting to eliminate duplicate sightings of the 
same individual by more than one observer, Heinz- 
mann could tally only 92 birds. Allowing for any 
that might have been missed, the rounded-off esti- 
mate is that there are approximately 100 still 
around, as we said. 

“The fact that some of the birds seen in 1967 
and 1968 are no longer found in their old haunts 
indicates their death,” said Heinzmann. “. . . With 
an estimated figure of 100 Caracara then, the bird’s 
existence in the State is certainly threatened. We 
feel strongly that the bird should be placed on the 
Endangered Species list of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior. Surely 
there are fewer Caracara here than either Bald 
Eagles or Sandhill Cranes, both of which have been 
placed on the list... .” 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission Wild- 
life Biologist Steve Fickett of Brooksville, one of 
the cooperators in the Audubon Society’s caracara 
survey and an authority on birds, says the caracara 
is probably shot on occasion because many people 
suspect it of attacking young calves. Fickett said he 
had no direct knowledge that caracaras are guilty, 
nor that any had been shot in Florida. Hopefully, 
there is no problem, but, as Fickett points out, all 
hawks, owls, vultures, eagles, faleons and related 
forms are already fully protected by Florida law. 
They must not be indescriminately shot. 

Spread the word that the King Buzzard, the cara- 
cara, is in trouble. He is an interesting native 
species and a useful one; a bird definitely worth 
saving, if possible. @ 


Photo By Larry Martin 


ORTHWARD FOR A hundred-odd miles from Fla- 


mingo on Florida Bay to Everglades City on 
the southwest Florida gulf coast stretches the boat- 
ing wilderness of the Everglades National Park. 

A maze of mangrove-lined creeks, rivers, coves, 
and bays, this is still a boating frontier where there 
are no gas pumps just around the bend, and where 
potable water is nonexistent—but where there’s 
elbow room aplenty to cruise far from the “hot- 
rods” of many Florida waterways. 

It has always been possible to cruise “outside” 
—in Gulf waters—from Flamingo to Everglades 
City, assuming one’s boat was seaworthy and the 
weather fair. But offshore cruising is not suited to 
every boatman. 

And for years there was a partial “inside” route, 
safe in any weather short of a hurricane, blocked 
by three creeks overgrown with mangroves. The 
natural waterways were linked, but only fish could 
use them. 

Now, however, all this is changed. The tree- 
blocked creeks have been cleared. The long talked- 
about inside route through Everglades National 
Park is a reality. Now there is a marked route 
tailored to small boats that takes you through 
some of the remotest areas of the 2,100-odd square 
mile park. 
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Through The Everglades 


Inside 
All The 


Way 


By MAX HUNN 


The “Nightmare,” left, is shallow, two-mile 
passage lined with mangroves and punctuated 
with underwater obstructions—the toughest 
part of this Wilderness Waterway. At right 
is scenic view of Broad River, in the same 
cruising area of Everglades National Park. 


Although it’s boating in wilderness waters, it’s 
boating with the luxury of the 20th Century. It’s 
a route which guarantees the availability of soft 
beds and good food at either end. You can start 
from either Flamingo, where you find first class 
accommodations at the Flamingo Lodge, or from 
Everglades, where the venerable but modernized 
Rod and Gun Club offers equally fine overnight 
facilities. 


The idea of providing an inland, small boat 
route has been discussed since the Park’s found- 
ing in 1947, but until recently it remained in the 
dream category. The natural waterway was blocked 
at three places with dense mangroves, so dense 
many thought the creeks couldn’t be cleared. 
However, Dick Stokes, now the park’s assistant 
chief ranger, when stationed at Everglades City as 
district ranger, believed the waterway could be 
cut out. 


The two bottlenecks on the northern sector were 
at Alligator and Plate creeks. Farther south, there 
was an impenetrable 2-mile stretch between Broad 
River and Broad Creek. In the early 1960s, Ranger 
Stokes and his helpers waded (the creeks are only 
3 to 4 feet deep) and cut out Alligator and Plate 
creeks, opening the inside route from Everglades 
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City to Broad River. But the bottleneck south of 


Broad River remained. 

When the last bottleneck was cleared, the small 
boat waterway became a reality, and Park authori- 
ties installed markers leading from the Govern- 
ment channel across Whitewater Bay northward 
to Everglades. To further facilitate an exploring 
boatman’s navigation, a special, strip map booklet, 
prepared by William Truesdell, park naturalist, 
has been published by University of Miami Press, 
P.O. Box 9088, Coral Gables, Fla. 33124. 

Cruising the mangrove wilderness on the inside 
route is an unforgettable experience. We made our 
first trip with Dick Stokes who knows the country 
like the back of his hand, and this made the 
cruise even more enjoyable. We took two days— 
one day north bound, and one day south—the 
logical way to make this trip. Two days allows 
ample time for sightseeing and even for exploring. 
Naturally, we had room reservations at both ends. 

You’re never certain what you'll encounter 
around the next bend. Swinging sharply into a 
small bay we spooked a school of tarpon. The bay 
was so shallow they couldn’t submerge. They took 
off like a salvo of torpedoes, their backs partly 
out of the water. Another sudden turn, and we 


startled a raccoon into flight from his oyster shuck- 
ing among the mangrove roots. 

The scene changes constantly. You frequently 
startle flocks of birds into frantic flight. Again, you 
suddenly come on a peaceful vista with placid, 
dark waters acting like a mirror. And over all 
hangs the peace of the wilderness, the hush shat- 
tered only by the roar of your motors. It would 
be wonderful if there were electric motors power- 
ful enough to make this cruise. What you wouldn’t 
see with a silent approach! As it is, noise or not, 
you glimpse unusual facets of the wilderness. 

Making the trip northward, you leave Flamingo 
via the Buttonwood Canal, pass through Coot Bay 
and wind down Tarpon Creek—a posted, four- 
mile-an-hour zone—and then follow the USS. 
government channel markers across Whitewater 
Bay to Marker 48. Here you switch to the special 
Wilderness Waterway markers extending to Cho- 
koloskee Bay near Everglades City. 

It’s almost impossible to get lost following the 
new markers, but the Park authorities have made 
things interesting. While the markers are stra- 
tegically located, they’re just far enough apart 
that you begin to worry a mite before sighting the 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
next one. In the mangrove maze, the marker is a 
welcome sight. 

Leaving Marker 48, you follow the inland route 
through the Shark River Cutoff, then up Shark 
River to Tarpon Bay where you turn into Harney 
River, and proceed westward towards the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Shortly after passing the junction of North 
Harney and Harney rivers, you swing into a 
nameless mangrove creek and twist and turn into 
Broad Creek, which has been cut through. It is 
narrow but deep enough on any tide. 

You leave Broad Creek and head into “The 
Nightmare.” This 2-mile passage, the last to be 
opened for the waterway, is possible only on high 
water—half-in to half-out tides. Even on high 
tide, more than likely you'll hit a log or two. The 
creek is wide but extremely shallow, and they 
couldn’t remove the underwater obstructions. 
Obviously, you don’t go through this twister at 
full throttle. 

While it’s best to schedule your arrival at Night- 
mare for full tide, there is a safety valve. It is an 
alternate route, only a few miles longer, which 
skirts the edge of the Gulf of Mexico from the 
mouth of Broad Creek to the mouth of Broad 
River, where you can resume the regular Wilder- 
ness waterway. Be careful coming into the south 
mouth of Broad River on anything but high tide. 
You can drag bottom easily. 

The area between Broad and Lostman’s rivers is 
the remotest in the park. The waterway turns in- 
land up Broad River and Bay, then follows a man- 
grove creek to Rodgers River Bay, Big Lostman’s, 
and Third Bay. Onion Key, where there’s a primi- 
tive campsite, makes an excellent lunch stop. You 
can also stop at the Broad River primitive campsite, 
located just east of the junction of Nightmare Creek 
and the river. 

You continue northward through such pictur- 
esquely named bays as Two I, Lostman’s Five, and 
beautiful Plate and Alligator creeks. Clearing the 
last creeks, you cross Cannon, Chevelier, Huston, 
Oyster, and Sunday bays, where you turn down 
Lopez River and follow this stream to Chokoloskee 
Bay. 

Crossing the Indian-named bay, you pass Cho- 
koloskee Island, which had a post office in the 
1890’s—when Miami was in diapers—but which 
lacked a land link until the 1950’s. Today, the 
island is a picturesque collection of homes of com- 
mercial fishermen and vacationists. Land prices 
aren’t much below those of the Gold Coast. 

You land at the Rod and Gun Club docks on the 
Barron River in Everglades after leaving Cho- 
koloskee Bay. 3 

Depending upon how much horsepower you 
have and how fast you cruise, you can make the 
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Photo By Gene Smith 
Many wildlife species may be seen on the inside cruise. 


Perhaps a resting raccoon, above, or flocks of startled 
birds—or rolling tarpon will add enjoyment to the trip. 


one-way trip in five to eight hours. We’ve been on 
the waterway with a variety of power plants 
ranging from a 25-horsepower Evinrude on a 
Ouachita 15-foot bass boat (ideal for maneuvering 
in the small creeks) to a 17-foot Thunderbird 
powered by a 125-hp Mercury (excellent for rough 
water). Anything bigger than a 17-footer is too 
hard to handle in the twisting creeks, although 
the bigger the boat the more comfort. 

Alden Johnson, a boating friend, took a 19-footer 
over the route recently, but he and his partner had 
to work. The turns were almost too sharp for the 
boat’s length—and they managed to bend their 
motor’s cavitation plate and propeller into odd 
shapes. Too, the mangroves did a real job on the 
boat’s finish. (Fortunately, Alden is a boat dealer 
with a good repair shop in South Miami.) It’s not 
advisable to attempt “The Nightmare” and the tight 
creeks with more than a 17-foot boat. 

A word or two of caution: Be certain you carry 
ample fuel. There are no refueling stops enroute. 
Also make certain you have plenty of fresh water 
for drinking. It’s wise to have a two-motor rig and 
a spare prop for each, especially if you’re going 
alone. And don’t forget to check out—and in—with 
the park rangers at both ends of the run. Finally, 
don’t wander too far off the marked route, for if 
you get lost or stranded in some remote creek, 
searchers will have difficulty finding you. 

In addition to the special Wilderness Waterway 
Guide, you also should carry the following charts: 
598-599-SC (Everglades National Park); C & GS 
#1253 (East Cape to Mormon Key); #1254 (Chat- 
ham River to Clam Pass) or 642 SC (Lostman’s 
River to Wiggins Pass). 

The Wilderness Waterway is now open in the 
Everglades National Park. It’s inside all the way 
and affords a fascinating, unhurried look at the 
unique beauties of the remotest regions of this 
sprawling water wonderland. @ 
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Spring Fishing 


early spring brings about shad fishing—and the spawning season chances 


for some good size largemouths—either from afloat or wading 


DON’T THINK we take full advantage of the St. 
John’s River shad fishing. I’ve known several 
anglers to say they’d trolled for them several times, 
had hit the fishing on the nose once or twice, and 
had lost interest. 

Now I don’t say there aren’t enough shad fisher- 
men, because there have been some weekends when 
I wondered how any shad could even consider 
going about his family duties because of the parade 
of boats overhead. My pitch is simply that the 
fish are there and there are several ways of catch- 
ing them besides trolling. If you get bored with 
one method, try another. 

I have seen some highly successful spin fisher- 
men who were outdoing the trollers, mainly be- 
cause they managed to find a spot where the fish 
were bunched and the trollers were, for the most 
part, in a pattern and couldn’t stop without holding 
up the parade. 

The river is lined with better shad fishermen 
than I am, but I sure have some suggestions. In 
the first place, the best time to fish for shad is 
when there’s a moderate crowd on the job, if you 
choose a popular spot like Lemon Bluff. If there 
are too many fishermen you can’t find room to 
fish. If there are too few fishermen you probably 
won’t be able to locate the fish without a lot of 
searching and your day may be gone before you 
find a cooperative bunch. 

Some of the best fishing is had by beaching 
your boat and casting from shore. If you anchor 
out in the channel you'll be in somebody’s way, 
unless you’ve located your own private little school 
of spawning fish. 

There are, of course, some good spots you can 
walk to without a boat at all. Chest-high waders 
are nice to have along and will put you into some 
good fishing in several places and still hold you 
out of the way of boat traffic. When you get close 
to the wader tops, however, you are at the mercy 
of kooks like the one who yelled over his motor 
noise that he was “gonna’ fill that guy’s pants full 
of water.” 

I had to wade fast to get away. 


A wading spin-fisherman hooks shad in St. Johns River—casting 
can prove productive when a concentration of fish is located. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN | 4 


A light spinning outfit is probably the most 
effective method of casting for shad. Most of the 
lures used are a little light for use with casting 
rods. One fellow I fished with swore by a two- 
lure setup, just like that used by trollers. He 
used a dart (small shad jig) and a spoon. Once 
a shad caster gets their number he generally does 
all right and he can prospect with different depths 
and different lure speeds much more quickly than 
a troller can manage. 

When fly fishing I have found one single method 
better than any other. It’s simply a matter of 
using a sinking line, letting your heavy fly drift 
along the bottom, and using a bright little doodad, 
much like a trout fisherman’s woolly worm. The 
ones that worked best have been orange, yellow 
and white, generally with a little tinsel, but the 
flies made completely of mylar or tinsel didn’t do 
too well despite the effectiveness of spoons. I have 
used tiny Cather spoons on a fly rod and had fair 
success. 

Concentrations of shad generally give themselves 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
away by “washing” or rolling on the surface, and 
the sound is much like that made by small garfish. 

If you want to make a career out of it there 
are spots every year that are well populated by 
shad and devoid of fishermen. It may take a lot 
of looking by boat. Veterans can tell you a general 
area and then you can find the exact spot you 
want. It’s generally where there are a number of 
shallow sand bars, a bend in the river, and some 
fairly deep holes. The same localities are occas- 
sionally good for schooling bass. 

The St. Johns River around Sanford is the best 
known locality and I'd head upstream rather than 
down if I were starting out. There are many good 
spots downstream but there’s less water above and 
it’s generally easier to spot the fish. Good shad 
fishing generally runs well into April. 


DREDGING AND channelization are of increasing 
interest to fishermen. Most of them know in a 
vague way that such operations are bad for the 
sport but haven’t gone into it very deeply. Of 
course, the results of such operations vary in vari- 
ous parts of the country but there are some basic 
facts that apply especially to Florida. 

For one thing, a straightened channel generally 
means that rainfall escapes faster; in other words 
there is less storage of water and a quick runout. 

A straightened channel tends to destroy the 
side channels and sloughs that have an important 
part in fish ecology. It does away with much of 
the rooted vegetation that helps warm water fishes. 
Sometimes channelization can actually destroy 
shade. 

Arguments for channeling include the fact that 
a river system can be more easily flushed of pol- 
lution and that it is likely to have some deeper 
areas than before. Most students of fishing feel 
this is more than offset by damage done. Straight 
canals with brisk flow have not been our best 
fresh water fishing spots. 


ONE FLY LINE company has planned to sell lines 
with “bumps” back where you should have hold 
of the line to pick up for your cast. The idea is 
that you can feel the little bump and know just 
how much line you still have out. If you’re re- 
trieving a streamer or a bug and feel the little 
knob go through your fist you know that you 
can pick up your line and cast without false casting. 

Of course some fishermen would want to pick 


New Jersey anglers Pete McLain and Jim Snyder fly fish 
pockets along a south Florida canal. The new fly line 
developments can make accuracy simpler in such spots. 
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up more or less line. I assume that the bump 
would be located for an average cast with the 
average rod to be used for the line in question. 
I’m inclined to believe it would help in making 
casting consistent, especially for fishermen of limited 
experience. It points up one of the difficulties in fly 
casting. 

A beginner makes a nice cast, simply because 
he was throwing the right amount of line. He 
picked it up just right, got the right size of loop 
on his backcast and let it go at the right time. 
Success! Then he retrieves his fly for a little 
piece, picks up again (sort of) and splut! Just as 
he got the hang of casting he picks up more or 
less line and loses all touch with what he’s just 
learned. It’s different timing. 


I am over-dramatizing it, I suppose, but the only 
way to learn to cast a fly is to develop some routine 
movements. At first, it’s good to cast the same 
distance each time until you get the hang of it. 
Later on you'll feel and analyze the difference as 
you pick up different amounts of line. 


No one from the manufacturer’s office told me, 
but I suspect they figure the little lump in the 
line will be a special boon to inexperienced casters. 
The expert can use it well if he intends to shoot 
considerable line for some extra distance. In a 
few casts he’ll learn just how far from the bump 
he should have hold of his line to get the easiest 
long cast. 


I don’t know how much good it will do, but 
it’s a good idea. 
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Some of the spawning season fishing is found in shallow and 
wadeable waters. This bass took wiggler-type plugging lure. 


You CAN ARGUE about when Florida has the best 
bass fishing but there’s little doubt that the time 
for the big fish is late winter and early spring. Over 
most of the state the water temperature gets just 
right sometime during that period. Exactly what the 
right temperature is will get you some argument 
and, in fact, it seems to vary somewhat with the 
latitude. The upper sixties and lower seventies gen- 
erally cover the very best bass fishing and spawning 
activity gets going somewhere in the sixties. 


Pat announcements as to when bass will go on the 
beds aren’t reliable unless the temperatures are 
known. preparation for spawning and spawning 
activity itself may continue from late December to 
April for most of the fish. There’s some scattered 
spawning activity at other times. They say some 
bass spawn somewhere in Florida almost any month 
of the year. 


Spawning is important because it causes activity 
among the fish and because both males and females 
are likely to be hungry and mean. Some of the best 
bass catches are made from fish that are on the 
prowl feeding up for the big event. It’s now accepted 
by fish experts that fishing the spawning beds does 
not hurt the population, most biologists discounting 
the damage done by outboard motors and wading. 
There will be enough eggs left anyway, they say. 
I don’t want into any of those arguments. 


There are times when the big females are caught 
in considerable numbers just as they go on the 
spawning beds and I’ve felt that the supply of real 
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trophy bass was being reduced a little too happily 
in some areas. I’m not talking about the population 
in general because loss of a 10-pounder undoubtedly 
makes room for several 2-pounders. I simply feel 
that some of the catches of big female bass, although 
quite legal, can temporarily reduce the chances for 
lunkers. I refer to limited areas, especially the sec- 
tions of lakes ideally suited to spawning. Some big 
lakes have only small spawning sections, areas that 
are likely to hold a very large share of the trophy 
females at spawning time. 


Maybe some of this is sour grapes because I’ve 
never been very successful in catching bass right 
off the beds. My best “spawning” luck has been with 
fish that were getting ready to bed and were grab- 
bing some things that would scare them stiff at 
any other times. It’s the perfect time for big flashy 
lures that don’t seem to represent anything in par- 
ticular. Most of my best pre-spawning catches have 
been made in grassy and weedy areas, located close 
to both deep water and good spawning flats. Al- 
though I’ve had success with a wide variety of 
surface lures, spoons and popping bugs, my most 
consistent grass flat rig has been a plugcasting size 
of the Hawaiian Wiggler with a plastic skirt. I don’t 
work for the company; I’ve just been especially 
lucky with that lure for the past 15 years. I reel it 
fast, throwing up a little wake on the surface most 
of the time. Of course, like other illogical types, I 
probably use the Hawaiian Wiggler more than any- 
thing else simply because it works while other things 
that might do just as well stay in the box. 


I can’t see too much difference in the various 
colors of wiggler lures. Most of the ones I’ve used 
have had yellow or yellow and white skirts. The 
head of the lure has been any one of several colors. 
The Hawaiian Wiggler and other similar baits 
usually have pretty stiff weedguards, but the strikes 
you get with such a gadget are likely to be pretty 
firm. I use two single hooks, one of them simply 
acting as a trailer on the other. Big hooks. Some 
of my fishing friends add pork rind to all of the 
other wiggle and although I’m pork rind happy for 
some lures I don’t know that it’s much help when 
surrounded by all of that plastic skirt. 


Most weedless spoons used over grassy water 
will operate better when stabilized with a good size 
pork frog, which undoubtedly adds to their appeal. 
I, personally, lose lots of fish on spoons and so do 
my friends, but there are times when they’re the 
best baits of all. The black spoon has grown greatly 
in popularity in recent years. Other colors haven’t 
gone so big in bass waters, although some of the 
fresh water trout fishermen up North pick colors 
the way women select wigs. “Hammered” spoons 
(those with innumerable little flat areas for special 
reflections) have never gone big for bass in the 
South. No reason why they shouldn’t. ® 
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A Call 
of the 
“Comfortable” 
Wild 


outdoor fun for all 


By VIRGINIA NEWMAN 


UR FAMILY OF FivE toured Florida for two 

weeks last summer, soaking in sun and surf, 
seeing a lot of sights, and, best of all, spending an 
average of only $15.00 a day—that’s just $3.00 per 
person for food, lodging, transportation, and enter- 
tainment! 

It sounds incredible, but, like millions of other 
families, we have learned we can take dream trips 
on a budget by camping. Used to be, each spring 
we would get out all the travel folders, road maps, 
and other paraphernalia, figure up the cost—and 
find we couldn’t afford to go very far for very long. 

Then we discovered camping. As our previous 
idea of “roughing it” had been to spend the night 
at a nice motel, we couldn’t exactly picture our- 
selves pitching a tent, drinking river water, and 
foraging for food. However, our three boys do love 
the great outdoors, and we all realized that Florida’s 
natural assets could be far more fun than her 
commercial ones. So we compromised by camping— 
in comfort. 

Looking around for the best way to go, we found 
we could literally have a “home away from home” 
in a family camper. Some were huge, air conditioned 
motor homes equipped with TV, showers, apart- 
ment-size stoves, self-contained electric power gen- 
erators—every convenience, including the kitchen 
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sink! And there were more modestly priced camping 
trailers, or tent trailers, car-top tents, travel trailers, 
camper vans, and truck campers. 

Limited by the size of our budget and our desire 
to “really camp,” we chose a fold-out camper that 
sleeps six, has a gas range, and plenty of mosquito 
flaps. 

If you don’t camp, chances are you don’t realize 
the terrific back-to-nature boom that has swept 
this country, particularly Florida, where the mild 
climate encourages outdoor living year-round. It’s 
a cinch Americans are sold on this type of outdoor 
recreation when they spend $576 million a year on 
camper vehicles and burn a billion and a half 
gallons of gas a year visiting scenic camping spots 
around the country. 

Especially in Florida, campgrounds are usually 
located in natural areas that offer swimming, fishing, 
boating, or other outdoor recreational activities, for 
the average camper doesn’t want to “sit in solitude 
beside the stream” all the time. He wants to do 
something besides camp on his camping trip. 

For this reason, campgrounds in Florida State 
Parks that have such things as historic forts to 
explore, antebellum houses to tour, and caverns to 
be led through—extra, added attractions—are very, 
very popular. 
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Facilities such as boat ramps and marinas are high 
on the popularity list, too, but statistics support 
campground operators’ claims that the biggest single 
drawing card to a camping area is swimming, which, 
in Florida State Parks can be in a variety of waters: 
The Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, lakes, 
rivers, and beautiful springs. And the swimming 
season lasts longer in the Sunshine State. 

More than a million people a year are flocking to 
the 36 Florida State Parks that offer camping. About 
half are visitors from out of state, illustrating that 
this leisure time activity has become one of the 
state’s most successful vacation attractions. 

But back to our own memorable Florida camping 
trip. 

We mapped out a route that would take us from 
our home in the state capital, Tallahassee, down 
the west coast to the southernmost state park in the 
continental United States, Bahia Honda in the 
Florida Keys. The return trip carried us back up 


Lunch time and luxury camping ‘neath the Overseas High- 
way, left, at Bahia Honda State Park in the Keys. These 
campers have parked their trailer in the southermost park in 
continental U.S. Fishing and sunning, below, a tent trailer- 
ing family enjoys inexpensive, relaxing Florida vacation. 


Photos From Division of Florida State Parks 


the east coast to Fort Clinch at Fernandina Beach, 
near the Georgia-Florida state line. 

We stuck strictly to Florida State Park camp- 
grounds, although the state has an abundance of 
excellent private campgrounds, as well as those 
operated by local governments, those in state and 
national forests, and those in Everglades National 
Park. 

In state parks the charge is only $2.50 a night 
per campsite, with electrical hookups 50¢ more. We 
found these campgrounds best for our needs, for 
they contain restroom buildings with hot and cold 
showers, clean toilets, laundry facilities, campsites 
with electricity that allowed us to eat in style, water 
lines, barbecue grills, and picnic tables. 

Most of the campgrounds have a store with basic 
campers’ supplies, such as ice, milk, bread, canned 
goods, charcoal, and insect repellent, so we had no 
reason to leave a park except to enjoy the local 
attractions. The days we stayed “inside” cost us 
little more than we would have spent had we been 
at home. 

As it turned out, all our saving on lodging—and 
food, too, since we could prepare our meals at our 
campsite—was diverted to entertainment. For ex- 
ample, we would check in at a location near a lovely 
city, such as Myakka River State Park near Sara- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
sota, then set out to see the local sights. Afterward, 
back to nature’s low-cost-but-comfy living. 


But many of our delightful experiences were 
within the parks themselves and didn’t cost a 
penny. During the day we took advantage of each 
park’s recreational facilities: swimming, hiking, 
fishing, and boating—most parks have rental boats. 
Then many nights we learned about the natural 
history and ecology of the area in which we were 
camped. We gathered in the campers’ shelter, where 
park rangers gave programs on the park’s plant and 
wild animal life, using actual plants and animals as 
living visual aids. 


These marvelous programs were both entertain- 
ing and educational. We learned about how air 
plants grow in trees, what makes sand dunes, why 
alligators should be protected against poachers, and 
a host of other fascinating subjects. The kids espe- 
cially enjoyed the tales of Indian lore and the 
authoritative talks illustrated with live alligators 
and snakes. Color slides and movies were some- 
times employed as educational aids. 


Another “inside the park” favorite was when 
somebody would play the guitar and we'd all sit 
around the campfire, singing. 


Such days we did not leave the boundaries of 
the park in which we were camped, but we were 


entertained every minute; there was too much to 
see and do to be bored. 

However, it must be pointed out that economy 
actually seems to be only one of the reasons camp- 
ing has become so popular. Number one, it’s vaca- 
tion fun for all ages; it’s something the entire family 
enjoys doing together. And, so many of us are 
trapped in city subdivisions or apartments that it’s 
a real treat to get out in the wide open spaces oc- 
casionally for a little exercise and relaxation—or 
just for a change of scenery and a breath of fresh 
air. 

That camping’s attractiveness is not solely lodged 
in Dad’s pocketbook is evidenced by statistics show- 
ing the average travel trailer owner earns $8,000 
a year—considerably more than the national aver- 
age wage. The same survey shows that men from 
all walks of life, including the affluent, are camping: 
United Nations attaches, doctors, lawyers, edu- 
cators, and so on. And the federal government has 
found that camping is drawing many foreign tour- 
ists, especially from Canada, France and England. 

Closer to home, Florida State Parks conducted a 
survey several years ago and learned that 27% of 
their campers were college graduates. Sixty-nine 
percent of the overnight visitors owned their camper 
trailers, indicating an above average income. 

With camping becoming so popular, it is increas- 
ingly difficult to find a private spot all your own. 
Many campsites are only a few bushes away from 
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Swimming is the number one attraction of campgrounds and 
parks, according to surveys. Day visitors to Maclay Gar- 
dens near Tallahassee, left, swim and soak up sun. House- 
boat camping, above, is fast-growing form of outdoor rec- 
reation. This neat craft landed at the Ochlockonee River 
State Park. Many of the state parks are water-oriented. 


another camping family, which may lack some of 
the spirit of true wilderness living, but which most 
people (convivial creatures that we are) don’t seem 
to mind. 

As a matter of fact, Florida offers a “primitive” 
campground, with pit latrines, etc., at one state 
park—optional, of course—and it has been a com- 
plete flop. Apparently, not too many people really 
want to rough it while camping, at least not those 
who are attracted to state parks to do their camping. 

Camping has drawbacks, naturally. Mosquitoes, 
rain, and heat are the big three, but these are offset 
by tremendous advantages. If you think you’d like 
to try family camping, check into all the various 
equipment available. It comes in all shapes, sizes, 
and price tags. You may wish to rent a camper for 
that first camping vacation or weekend trip, just to 
see how your family “takes to” the idea. If it’s a 
hit, you'll then be in a better position to shop in- 
telligently for the unit that suits your particular 
needs. 

Then, write to the Florida Department of Com- 
merce in Tallahassee, or the Division of Recreation 
and Parks of the Department of Natural Resources, 
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Photos By Gene Smith 


also Tallahassee, Zip 32304, for information about 
where to go and what you'll find there. And don’t 
forget to inquire of motor clubs and travel agencies 
about private and other governmental campground 
guides. (There are several excellent campers’ guide- 
books for sale listing facilities across the country 
and offering tips on travel and camping, state laws 
on trailering, maps of each state, and facts about 
every aspect of camping yet thought of, I suppose. 
Woodall’s Trailering Parks & Campgrounds is one, 
published by Woodall Publishing Company, 500 
Hyacinth Place, Highland Park, Illinois 60035, and 
selling for $3.95; Camper’s Digest is another, pub- 
lished by The Gun Digest Company, Northfield, 
Illinois 60093. It sells for $4.95.) 

Many campgrounds, including those in state 
parks, will accept advance reservations, assuring 
you of a campsite when you want it. In these times 
of competition even for wilderness parking space, 
it’s wise to “call ahead.” 

Whatever your choice of sleeping gear or camp- 
site, you’re almost sure to become a devotee of 
family camping like the rest of us once you’ve tried 
it a couple of times—and barring some out-and-out 
calamity that spoils your fun. There is just some- 
thing about camping that gets under your skin... 
or was that a mosquito? 

Pass the repellent, please, and close the tent 
flaps. @ 
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a GOPHERS are probably the most misunder- 
stood of all the members of the rodent family. 
These industrious little animals are rarely seen be- 
cause they seldom leave their subways. Pocket 
gophers are termed fossorial creatures—professional 
diggers. They are extremely well adapted to their 
life of excavating complex, winding tunnel systems 
and storerooms underground. 

Fur-lined pouches on each cheek give pocket 
gophers their real name, but the unlikely name 
salamander is a common one in much of rural 
Florida. It is presumably a corruption of the words 
“sandy mounder,” a reference to the habit this 
animal has of pushing up small mounds of sand 
from its burrows. 

The pocket gopher is further confused in some 
quarters with the gopher tortoise, a land turtle 
with which it shares sandy habitat and which is 
also a burrower. 

Pocket gophers have stout, thickset bodies with 


little evidence of a neck. The forelimbs are im- 
mensely sturdy, and the shovel-like “hands” are 
equipped with five huge claws, the middle one 
being the longest. The looseness of the thick skin 
about the neck and throat—its pockets—may be 
advantageous in fighting. Pocket gophers, though 
only about 74% inches long, are very pugnacious. 

The short tail is enclosed in a skin half a size 
too big; the vertebral column may be slipped up 
and down within it. The mouth of a pocket gopher 
is rather uniquely constructed, too, but for more 
practical reasons. 

The upper two front teeth have moved out 
along the underside of the projecting upper jaw 
so that the skin of the upper lip joins behind them. 
This makes it possible for the gopher to gnaw 
dirt without taking any into its mouth, which is a 
small round hole in a furred membrane just above 
the lower front teeth. To either side are slitlike 
openings to the roomy external pockets. These 


The Pocket Gopher 


a “pusher” of sand mounds—often mistaken for fire ant hills by newcomers 


Drawing By Wallace Hughes 
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The pocket gopher, or “salamander,” below 
left, lives underground. Sand piles, right, 
in fields, pastures, roadsides—and lawns— 
on Southeastern “plains” mark its habitat. 


By LARRY MARTIN 


extend backward past the cheeks onto the sides 
of the neck. 

The cheek pouches are used only to carry food 
to the storage chambers—not to transport dirt, 
as is often erroneously believed. 

Pocket gophers obtain their food by tunneling 
along just below the surface, using their upper 
front teeth as picks and their forefeet as combina- 
tion shovels and grabs. 


Loosened soil is moved back under the body by 
the hind feet. When too much dirt has accumulated 
behind, the gopher turns around, places its “hands” 
side by side with the palms forward, and pushes 
the pile back along the burrow to the nearest 
vent it has opened to the surface. Out goes the 
dirt; up goes a new mound of sand. Then back to 
work the pocket gopher scurries, often rushing 
along backward, using its sensitive tail as a feeler. 

Large living and nesting chambers, food storage 
rooms, and even bathrooms are excavated at 
lower depths. Great numbers of food chambers 
are dug and vast quantities of food accumulated— 
apparently more than the animal could possibly 
consume. 


To fill its many pantries, the gopher attacks 
roots with its teeth, often taking off large chunks. 
These are chopped into smaller pieces as the ani- 
mal twiddles them around against the jutting 
teeth as a man would turn wood or metal in a 
lathe. When a portion is cut off, it is deftly side- 
swiped into one of the pockets with a flick of 
the wrist, and when both pockets are bulging, 
the tireless little animal buzzes off to one of his 
storerooms and tips out the load by squeezing the 
pockets from back to front with its forefeet. 
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The pocket gopher’s food consists chiefly of 
roots, fleshy rhizomes and green succulent growth 
which can be reached from the tunnel openings. 
Probably no herb is scorned. 

Breeding takes place in the early spring, when 
the males leave the seclusion and safety of their 
fallout shelters to seek mates. It is a dangerous 
time for the suitor, for his natural enemies, which 
were limited to a few snakes, then include the 
fox, the skunk, stray housecats, bobcats, and some 
of the owls and hawks. 

Once the roving gopher finds the burrow of an 
unvisited female of the species, he moves in for 
a brief period, then out again to the seclusion 
of his own burrow. Three is the usual litter of 
young, born a mere 18 or 19 days after mating. 
They weigh only two or three grams at birth; 
nurse for around 10 days; live with the mother 
two months; and are themselves sexually mature 
at the age of three months. More than one litter 
per year is often produced—between February 
and August. 

In Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, pocket gophers 
are at times pests in crops and gardens. They are 
fond of sweet potatoes, peanuts, peas, fruit tree 
roots, and sugar cane. Damage to pasture and 
forage crops results when the plants are covered 
by the dirt mounds, which are sometimes thrown 
up by the score (and, incidentally, mistaken for 
fire ant hills by some). Even some soil erosion is 
attributed to the pocket gopher’s tunneling. 

But this animal isn’t all bad. It provides a useful 
service as a soil builder and improver. His tunnel- 
ing keeps the soil loose and helps aerate and mix 
organic matter into it. @ 
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Florida Division of Forestry Photo 


Fire in the ‘Glades 


ms PLAY a word game. I'll mention a word and 
you say the first thing that comes to mind. 
Ready? 

Everglades. . 

If you said anything resembling “soggy swamp” 
or “trackless marsh” you’re wrong if you play the 
game between December and May, when the ’glades 
become quite dry by anybody’s definition—dry 
enough to burn. 

But don’t feel bad if you did say something about 
a wet place, because you're right if playing the 
game between May and November, when the Ever- 
glades become, well—a soggy swampland. 

Problem: How do you equip a forest fire-fighting 
force when the fire might be a widespread prairie 
grass-type surrounded by miles of nothing, not 
even water with which to fight it, then a few weeks 
later the same locale has an “island” fire surrounded 
by miles of nothing but water about a foot to three 
feet deep? 

The Division of Forestry of Florida’s Department 
of Agriculture has tangled with enough Everglades 
fires to know. 
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Note the distinction between fires in Florida and 
fires in the Everglades. Fires in the upper peninsula 
and the panhandle are fought pretty much the same 
way as northern forest fires, but ’glades fires are 
something else! They concern mainly the three 
forest districts at the “bottom” of the state, D-16, 
D-17, and D-18, which include 13 of Florida’s 67 
counties. 


Soil in these areas consists of sand, marl, lime- 
stone, and muck. Marl is a lime-rich deposit some- 
times used as fertilizer. Limestone pock-marked 
by water is sometimes called coral rock. Muck is 
muck—always. 


The vegetation is generally waxy or oily to with- 
stand the dryness of winter, but this adds to its 
flammability. 


Basically, the Everglades is a river, or was until 
man began building his canals, levees, and dams. 
At one time the ’glades was covered by a thin sheet 
of water for nine or 10 months a year as heavy rains 
caused a slow flow of fresh water from Lake Okee- 
chobee down to the tip of Florida, sometimes at the 
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rate of a half mile per day. It was this extended 
period of flooding which enabled wildlife to survive 
the dry period. 

When canals and levees were constructed around 
the lake and its environs to control flooding and 
thereby permit agriculture, they also reduced the 
time that water covered the ’glades and nourished 
the plants and wildlife. Excess water now is drained 
into the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico instead 
of helping maintain the natural ecosystem. 

The Everglades is sawgrass plains, cypress 
swamps, and pine hammocks, all somewhat inter- 
spersed with each other and with various other 
types of vegetation. The sawgrass frequently grows 
in a relatively thin layer of soil overlying limestone. 
In the dry season there is good traction for vehicles, 
but no firefighting water. In the wet season, matters 
are reversed. During the transition between seasons 
there is often too little of either. 

Wildfires in the Everglades can burn for many 
hours or days before reaching a natural obstacle, 
but the Division of Forestry doesn’t wait that long. 
The state is not responsible, of course, for fighting 
fires occurring within the national park, although 
officials of both jurisdictions cooperate. There is a 
difference in firefighting philosophy, however. 
Basically, the Park Service attacks a fire until every 
last spark is extinguished, while state officials say 
they do not have manpower to do this, so they sup- 


Really “hot” wildfires, left, are more 
easily suppressed than extinguished. A 
natural obstacle, or plowed firelines, 
will halt them. Map shows three south- 
ernmost fire districts, where unusual 
fire-fighting techniques are employed. 


press a wildfire until it is no longer spreading and 
will burn itself out. 

Ownership of the Everglades is mostly private 
outside the national park, and a good deal is held 
by the state for flood control and water storage 
purposes. Vegetation is both temperate and sub- 
tropical in type, including pines, eucalyptus, cy- 
press, sugar cane, sawgrass, and other varieties. 

A hammock is an island of rich soil and trees 
slightly elevated over the surrounding sawgrass 
plains. These do not burn as readily as the saw- 
grass, but cypress—when it burns—is easily killed 
by fire. A pine hammock may have only 6 inches 
elevation, which is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the highest elevation we can find on our 
topographic map is 10 feet. The U.S. Geological 
Survey contents itself with indicating that the 
highest elevation shown on the map is less than 
50 feet. 

Surprisingly enough, muck can be a serious fire 
hazard. It is the soil in which sugar cane is grown 
around the fringes of the ’glades and is about 100% 
organic. It must be kept wet because when it dries 
out it decays—so sugar growers keep it wet. Fires 
that do get an underground foothold in dry muck 
are extremely dogged. 

The worst fire season coincides not only with 
the dry season but also with the hunting season 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
and the tourist season, when many campers and 
fishermen from out of state come to Florida. 

Careless smoking by these users of the outdoors 
is a significant hazard. Hunters increase the danger 
by setting “controlled” fires to clear away visibility- 
restricting brush. Many of these “controlled” fires 
leave that category and require quite a bit of at- 
tention. Another reason hunters sometimes set fires 
is to improve the browse and thus attract deer for 
following seasons, for wildlife is indeed attracted to 
the improved food availability which follows a fire. 

Recovery of a burned area is faster in southern 
Florida than in most other sections of the country, 
and south Florida slash pine is more fire resistant 
than the state’s northern species. Reforestation in- 
cludes mostly slash pine but also some longleaf. 

One problem with firefighting in the Everglades— 
aside from seasonal changes in water levels—is 
that everything is so far from everything. Ob- 
viously, an effective battle against wildfire can be 
fought only if men and equipment can reach the 
scene. 

To “go where the action is” in the Everglades, 
the Division of Forestry uses a Canadian-built, full- 
tracked vehicle—the “Muskeg”—after some modifi- 
cation. The vehicle is produced by Bombardier 
Snowmobile, Ltd. of Quebec (How far from snow 
can you get?) and is used after a pair of 200-gallon 
tanks have been installed, along with a pump, 
driven by a Briggs & Stratton engine, and suitable 
hose and gear. 

According to the Division of Forestry, what 
usually stops a fire (they say with some chagrin) 
is not a lot of sophisticated equipment but a ham- 
mock of hardwood trees. 


About 80% of all wildfires can be aii, 
with plain water, but Florida uses DAP, an am- 
monium phosphate solution, for the remainder. The 
chemical has long-term suppressant characteristics, 
and for a really big fire the division has available a 
PBY seaplane from Tallahassee for dumping sup- 
pressants. 

But the main thrust of firefighting in the ’glades 
is borne by six Muskeg vehicles, of which Dade 
County has four; Collier County, one; and Palm 
Beach County, one. Palm Beach is slated to get 
another, and Broward County may get two. 

In counties north of Dade, there is considerable 
soil other than the limestone bedrock and in these 
areas standard plow-type firefighting equipment 
may be used to good advantage in ditching a blaze. 
In Dade County, however, such vast substrates of 
limerock exist that a plow is ineffective and the 
Muskeg comes into its own. A large winch on the 
rear and its ability to operate in shallow water lend 
to its usefulness. If necessary the Muskeg can push 
over a 5-inch diameter tree to get where it is going. 

Each Muskeg is transported on a large flatbed 
trailer which a ranger takes home so that both are 
on 24-hour call. On getting a fire call, the ranger 
immediately heads for the fire with all his equip- 
ment. Rangers work four days on and have two off 
in the wet season; six days on with two off during 
the dry months. 

Another special vehicle used by the division is 
an Army T-46E-1 full cab, tracked amphibious ve- 
hicle. This machine can go virtually everywhere and 
is used for both firefighting and search and rescue 
operations. 

In the 1966-68 period, the state plowed 27,000 
miles of presuppression firelines as a preventative 
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Canadian-built “Muskeg” tracked vehicle, left, 
with special modifications, is used to reach and 
combat ‘glades fires. Six of them are in ser- 
vice—more may be purchased. Wide-ranging 
sawgrass fires, above, blanket the lower east 
coast with smoke—sometimes for days and days. 
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measure, thus cutting off many road shoulder fires 
before they got very far. 

Florida has gone into an accelerated program of 
firefighting equipment development, with much 
effort aimed at producing an effective muck fire 
vehicle. It is expected that a low pressure-bearing 
vehicle capable of operating on unstable terrain 
and equipped with a “chemical plow” will be able 
to halt the spread of stubborn muck fires. 

For plowing in rocky ground the state is trying 
to develop a flail-type chain device. Work of this 
kind is generally carried out at the Lake City 
central shop of the Division of Forestry. 

Woodlands account for about 60% of Florida’s 
land area, and the figure at one time was 90%. The 
first state planting of seedlings—10,000 pines—was 
in 1929, when 12 demonstration plots were set up. 
Since then 2 billion seedlings have been planted and 
Florida leads the country in reforestation with 100 
million seedlings planted annually, of which the 
state plants 70% and paper companies, the re- 
mainder. 

A few Florida counties have not yet voted to come 
under the Division of Forestry’s fire protection. The 
procedure is that a county must vote to have such 
protection, and then is taxed 3¢ per acre of forested 
land—that is, land growing timber or capable of it. 
Agricultural land is not covered. 

In the past decade, protected counties suffered 
six-tenths of one percent forest loss due to wildfire, 
while unprotected counties had wildfire losses 
close to 20%. (Statistics are not available on Ever- 
glades counties alone.) 
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A recent reorganization of the state’s forest 
districts has greatly increased efficiency in fire- 
fighting by the division’s 1,100 employees. For about 
10 years the Florida Forest Service operated with 
six major administrative districts which were sub- 
divided into smaller jurisdictions. By eliminating 
the smaller units and reorganizing the state into 
18 forest districts, the FFS found that flexibility in 
assigning fire control equipment was much better 
and response time for fires was considerably 
shorter. 

In District 18, Dade County uses a system of four 
2-man crews on duty, as well as mechanics and a 
dispatcher. The response time in this most heavily 
populated Florida county is very short. Rigs are 
usually rolling within 2 minutes of an alarm. All 
Dade-based vehicles of the Division of Forestry are 
tracked because of the extent of Everglades terrain 
over the western portions of the county. 

A constitutional change in Florida in July 1969 
changed the Florida Forest Service to the Division 
of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture. De- 
spite the administrative change, the agency’s goals 
remain the same: To prevent and suppress fires, 
disseminate forestry information, enforce the law, 
encourage good forest management, and more 
recently, to promote recreation and research. 

In conclusion let us look briefly at “the record” 
and some causes of forest fires in Florida. Our total 
state and privately owned forest and wild land is 
now over 20 million acres, of which about 19 million 
are under the division’s protection. The average 
size of Florida’s 7,342 wildfires in 1968 was 19 
acres, and the state had about 38 wildfires per 
100,000 acres. 

Causes of the blazes level the finger squarely at 
man, who started 91% of them. Lightning was re- 
sponsible for the other 9%. The man-caused fires 
were 35% arson and 56% carelessness. Controlled 
brush fires getting out of hand racked up 25%; 
smokers added another 20%. By the time these are 
tallied, there remain only 2% for campers and 6% 
for machines. The inevitable ‘miscellaneous” 
polished off the last 3%. 

Children were singled out as a major cause of 
wildfires, and weekends see a fourfold increase 
in the incidence of fires. 

Rather than set the unattainable goal of “no wild- 
fires, ever” for its operations, the Division of For- 
estry has taken the more realistic view of designing 
its fire control program to hold fire damage to a 
practical minimum. Generally, the level of fire con- 
trol sought is such that “will not impair the flow 
of benefits from the forest.” 

When the decade’s average for fire losses in for- 
ests under the division’s protection is held to six- 
tenths of one percent annually, it can reasonably 
be said that the goal has been reached; the mission 
is being accomplished. © 
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pros BUY FISHING rods for strange and exotic 
reasons. They buy them because they’re light, 
because they bend easily (or not so easily), be- 
cause they have pretty wrappings, or because the 
cork grip feels good—or maybe because they’re 
marked down. They may also buy a rod because 
it is the most expensive one in the place or be- 
cause the color of the glass suits them. 

If it happens to be a bamboo rod the above 
reasons may partly govern the decision, but the 
name on such a rod is especially important. A lot 
of good glass rods are of a color to imitate high- 
priced bamboo but I know one fisherman who 
buys the most expensive bamboo rods he can find 
and then has them carefully painted gray—a dead 
gray so the reflections won’t scare the fish. 

Most of these rods are selected in tackle stores 
without any trial other than what can be accom- 
plished in the store. There are shoppers who simply 
check the feel, appraise the length and make their 
decision. There are those who whip the rod vio- 
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Fishing 
Rods 
for the 
Experts 


selected types for 
what and where 


bring best results 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


lently and those who switch it viciously, and there 
are those who grab the tip and yank it toward 
the butt. There are even experts who lay the rod 
on the counter with the tip sticking out into space 
and give the small end a flip, then time the vibra- 
tions of the stick. 

Many of these rod testers haven’t the slightest 
idea of what they’re looking for. A few of them 
know exactly, but it is hard to tell which are 
which unless you have each shopper’s fishing 
history at hand. 

Such tackle shop testing is partly the fault of 
salesmen who frequently give demonstrations of 
various rods. Some of the demonstrations are very 
worthwhile. Others have little to prove. When 
solid glass first came on the fishing rod scene it 
used to be quite a stunt to bend the tip so that 
it touched the butt. It proved the thing would 
bend, but it had little to do with fishing and the 
same demonstration was used to sell solid steel 
rods years before glass rods appeared. 
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Rods are very good today and you can be pretty 
sure most of them won’t soften in the rain, refuse 
to straighten after modest bending, or shatter with 
a slight bump. Price is a fairly good gauge although 
it often has more to do with the fittings than the 
stick itself, especially in the case of glass. The 
vast majority of rods are made of glass today, 
although top-flight bamboo workers are busy too, 
mainly on fly rods. 

For a rod used for any kind of casting, plug, 
spin, or fly, the “action” refers to two things. 
First, it refers to the weight of lure or line the 
rod will handle best; secondly, it refers to the 
way in which the shaft bends, whether fairly evenly 
all the way or sharply at the tip and then very 
little down toward the handle. Neither of these 
two factors is too well defined in the sales litera- 
ture, except in the case of the most expensive rods. 
The manufacturer is a little hesitant about the 
casting weight to recommend for his rod because 
he may lose a sale by being too definite. After all, 
a spinning rod made for quarter-ounce lures will 
throw a full ounce after a fashion. Most spinning 
rods or casting rods will bend an inch or so from 
the horizontal when held straight out with the 
optimum weight attached to the tip. 

But this simple test loses its meaning when we 
realize there are “tip action” rods that will bend 
at the tip from almost any weight, yet are very 
stiff farther down. That is one of the most con- 


Anglers can make it pretty tough on a rod, even with small 
fish, left, a bluefish. The author puts pressure on Florida 
shad, above, but it’s hard to damage this type rod. He gets 
into real tenderfoot trouble, below. as large fish takes a 
plug close to boat—something could happen to the rod tip. 
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troversial designs to come off the drawing board. 

The idea was that if you made extreme tip very 

light in action it would throw very light weights, 

and if you beefed up the rest of the stick it would 

handle heavier lures or lines too. In some of the 

earlier models this was overdone, and there were 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
so many screams about it that a lot of builders 
went to the opposite extreme and built very slow 
rods that bent clear down into the handle with 


every cast. 

“Slow” and “fast” actions are talked about freely, 
although the words oversimplify the whole thing. 
Generally, a rod that bends readily at the tip is 
said to have a “fast” tip action. One that bends 
farther down is more likely to be described as 
“slow.” A lot of other things enter into it though— 
some things that I don’t understand and you don’t 
need. to. 

The spincast rods, used with closed-face spinning 
reels, usually have softer tips than do the regular 
plugeasting rods to be used with turning spool 
reels. It’s not the kind of reel that makes the 
difference, but most spincast fishermen simply use 
slightly lighter lures than do most conventional 
pluggers. Some rod companies lump all these rods 
together; some list the plugging rods separately. 
The real decision should be made according to 
the lure weight to be used. Most of the popular 
bass plugs used with turning-spool reels weigh 
around a half to five-eighths of an ounce. The light 
balsa and plastic plugs that resemble the original 
Rapala design are considerably lighter, and so are 
the plastic worm rigs. If you use one of the modern 
free-spooling casting reels and light monofilament 
or braided line you can get by very nicely with 
quarter-ounce plugs, providing you'll stick to light 
rod actions. The typical spincast rod is likely to 
be about what you need. 

For either spincasting or plugcasting reels the 
ideal rod is likely to be between five feet and 
6% feet. I like to cast with a 6-footer, but I grew up 
with shorter rods, some of them only three feet 
long. Those little rods were handy but they made 
lure manipulation harder, and didn’t have enough 
whip to keep casting from turning into work. If 
you get out past 6% feet with a plugging rod you 
may find accuracy is a little harder to achieve. 

I think the influence of spinning has led to some- 
what longer casting rods and they’re more fun to 
use, even when pinpoint accuracy begins to falter 
somewhere out past six feet. While the casting 
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With the proper weight of a lure, left, a casting 
rod bends slightly when held horizontally—about 
an inch is fairly typical. Fancy diamond wraps on 
variety of rods, right, applied by George Radel. 


rods get longer, the fly rods get shorter, partly 
because of improved materials, partly because of 
improved casting methods. You could do practi- 
cally all Florida fly fishing with an 8%4-foot rod 
that uses an eight or a nine line. When you get 
below eight feet you’re using a short rod. When 
you get past nine feet it’s extra long, even though 
the 10-footer was common in grandpaw’s day. 
Most of the handles that come with casting and 
spincasting rods have been thought up by fiendish 
designers with pathological hatred for the fishing 
public. Few of them last very long, especially if 
they’re occasionally dunked in salt water. Most of 
them feel comfortable to the hand but give up 


~ soon due to corrosion, or carefree designs that never 


did work. I got one brand new one that never fit 
on the rod. They were made for each other but 
had never met. I would guess that ve seen more 
than a hundred ideas for fastening a handle to a 
casting stick, but I believe the breakthrough is in 
sight as some of the newest ones look as if they 
might work. The rod handle is something few of 
us take very good care of. I know I don’t. 

It’s simply a problem of attaching a piece of 
glass stick to a handle that’s offset for convenience 
and to accept the reel. If you get heavy casting 
rods with straight grips the problem disappears 
although the reel that sits clear up high is less 
convenient, especially for small hands. In that de- 
sign the stick runs clear through the grip and 


‘there’s no problem. 


The diameter of various sections of a rod give 
considerable indication of the action. If a light- 
weight rod has a very large diameter in the butt 
section the chances are that it is stiff in that end, 
and it’s also likely that the walls are thin. Thick 
walls are tougher but more difficult to build in 
such a way that they'll give crisp action. Of course 
the thick walls are tougher, both as to the strain 
they’ll take on a fish or a hangup, and as to the 
pounding they’ll take in a pickup truck or on a 
boat seat. Very poorly made rods or factory seconds 
sometimes have such thin places in their walls 
that they’re very easily broken. There’s less of that 
now than when glass rods were in a more experi- 
mental stage but there must be a compromise in the 
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wall thickness. Thin walls usually cast better. Heavy 
walls usually take more punishment. These are 
oversimplified statements and rod designers are 
likely to get all worked up when I say such 
things, but they are almost true. 


A highly polished rod blank is often not quite 
so strong as one that is slightly rough. It’s a 
simple matter of the polishing process removing 
some glass from the outside of the rod, and if 
the rough parts were left there the rod might be 
slightly stronger. It might make considerable dif- 
ference in a rod with very thin walls. Some rod 
blanks are made with a definite design on the 
exterior of the wall, usually circular ridges. 


Rod blanks are seldom perfectly straight and 
some builders take advantage of the “strong” side 
of the rod. In other words, a spinning rod would be 
built with the guides on the side opposite from 
the way the rod tends to bend most easily. It 
would be the same for a fly rod but a spincasting 
or plugging rod would have the guides on the 
side the rod wanted to bend toward, carried up 
in that case. This is a minor point except in rods 
that came out very crooked, but some casters who 
are strong on accuracy are very careful not to use 
rods that aren’t “splined” properly. They will tell 
you it’s possible to get a rod that will twist a little 
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as it casts and send the lure astray. Most of us 
aren’t worried about such fine points of the game. 


The resins used to hold rod fibers together vary 
somewhat and this is technical business, but some 
glass rods will wear out rather quickly, a process 
not noticed by the casual user. It happens more 
with casters who throw hard with heavy lures 
and fight large fish. It also happens with energetic 
fly fishermen who do lots of false casting, or who 
throw lots of line. I know a fly fisherman who 
wears out two rods a year, using them until they 
become too floppy for the lines they were intended 
for. He sells them to other fishermen who will 
use lighter lines and may be perfectly satisfied. 
Even so, the guy who wears them out likes the 
action of that particular brand and continues to 
use them through the years. 

The later glass rods are not easily broken while 
fishing, although a quick jerk against a fish or a 
hangup can do some queer things. A while back 
I hung up in a bush, jerked too hard and my rod 
broke in two places at once. Glass is strange stuff 
and I have heard some breaks described as “ex- 
plosions.” I’ll leave the causes to the engineers. 


Many fishermen feel the use of ferrules causes 
great damage to a rod’s action. Of course you 
can look at the artistic curve of any rod and see 
that it is somewhat broken by the stiff spot caused 
by a metal ferrule. Being a coarse individual I 
have never thought this did enough harm to make 
much of a fuss about. Most of my fly rods have 
a single ferrule, coming in two sections, and I 
can’t say the ferrule makes a noticeable amount 
of difference. I have tried a lot of rods made on 
the same blanks and in one piece. Their bend 
looks a little prettier, but I can’t say I’d throw 
better with them. The difference is even less im- 
portant in casting rods or spinning rods, I'd say. 

Of course when you get down into suitcase rods 
with a whole batch of ferrules you'll find your 
style a little cramped. Nevertheless, ferrules are a 
problem, being too loose or too tight on most of 
the rods I own or borrow. I have ruined a whole 
row of rods by trying to unstick ferrules, generally 
metal ferrules. I have smashed them with pliers, 
pulled them to pieces in fury, and distintegrated 
them by applying ice to one section and heat to 
another. Most glass rods need more care in the 
ferrule department than anywhere else. Light lubri- 
cant and occasional careful use of fine steel wool 
will generally keep things going. If it goes together 
hard it may come apart harder, so now’s the time 
to do something, even if it’s only rubbing it in 
the greasy kid stuff in your hair. 

The glass ferrules seem to be working well. I 
confess I have had a minor split or two where 
one section fits into another, and had one other 
trouble that happened to others. It was with a 
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very good glass rod with a glass ferrule setup in 
which the lower section had a plug of glass ma- 
terial that fitted into the upper section. Now let’s 
get that straight—the plug was cemented into the 
big lower section and long enough that it protruded 
about an inch or so. You put the rod together by 
fitting that plug into the hollow tip section. It is a 
very good setup, and I suppose all of the problems 
have been solved by now, but the stickum came 
loose from the plug in one of my rods, the damned 
plug dropped down into the butt section, and it 
took an engineering degree, a great deal of pound- 
ing, a broken fingernail, and a little witchcraft to 
get it back out where it would do its stuff. Just 
be careful of those little plugs. 

Some buyers of expensive rods, regardless of 
the material they’re made of, wouldn’t have any- 
thing but conservative wrappings. For such char- 
acters the idea of a fishing rod wrapped in a fancy 
diamond design would be on a par with psychedelic 
paint jobs on their black Lincolns. There are other 
fishermen, many of them based in Florida, who 
like bright thread and designs, and would probably 
fish with lighted neon tubes if they’d bend properly. 
I am somewhere in between, and can take the 
bright stuff or leave it. I am not going along with 
the famous fishing writer who said bright wrap- 
pings were a sign of a cheap rod. 

George Radel is a really fine fisherman, caster, 
and boat skipper who moved away from Coral 
Gables a few years back and married a pretty 
girl in Livingston, Montana. He used to work in a 
tackle shop in south Florida and made a lot of 
rods. He recently got back into it and specializes 
in fancy wraps. It’s a hobby with George, although 
he will sell rods, sometimes in matched sets, and 
he let me watch him do some wrapping. I’ve 
watched rod making in factories where things were 
on an assembly line basis and funny dinguses 
reached out and wrapped the thread on, and I’ve 
watched hobbyists who painstakingly did the wrap- 
ping while bouncing a rod around on their laps. 

George is at an interesting point somewhere 
between. For the straight wrappings he uses an 
inexpensive but efficient machine powered by a 
sewing machine motor, and using a foot switch. 
There’s a flexible chuck that holds and spins the 
rod while George just steers the thread. The chuck 
is part of a milking machine and there is a padded 
cradle at the grip end to hold the handle while 
it turns. 

Now when a guide is wrapped on there is fre- 


George Radel fancy-wrapping a glass rod. The rod is sus- 
pended in a cradle and spun with a small electric motor. 
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quently a “check wrap” of a different color. It’s — 


partly decorative, of course, and appears at either 
end of the guide wrap, but when the check wrap 
begins to fray you’re warned that things are wear- 
ing without losing a guide first. 


Small pieces of Scotch tape are used to hold 
thread at the beginning of fancy wraps. The dia- 
mond wraps are kept even by the use of guide 
dots of white India ink. Radel puts one row of 
dots an inch apart in a straight row along the 
rod. He works under a fluorescent light which hangs 
parallel to the rod being wrapped, and this makes 
a straight reflection used for guiding the dots. 
Without the tube light the dots could be made 
along a thread taped lengthwise. The guide dots 
are generally an inch apart on one side, and half 
an inch apart on the other. The first two threads 
are the important ones and provide the pattern for 
all of the rest of the wrap. 


“From then on it’s a matter of patience and 
fortitude,” says Radel. 


Extreme tightness of the first threads is not 
desirable, he explains, as they can be packed with 
a fingernail or toothpick, and if made too tight 
there is more likely to be crossovers. This is 
not an instruction manual on rod wrapping, simply 
a description to give an idea of the work involved. 
Fancy wraps are easier on split bamboo because 
of the flat surfaces. 

Good finish is a mark of quality wrappings. Radel 
uses three coats of color preservative, two coats 
of varnish cut half and half with thinner, and then 
two coats of Veri-thin. 


The size of the diamonds formed by the thread 
wraps may be varied by spacing, of course. Heavy 
trolling rods usually have larger diamonds. Such 
decorations are extremely popular in Florida and 
have been for some time. They look kind of 
nice. @ 
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New Ideas 


with a sharp eye for quality—and many field experiences—ideas can be 


developed for new model shooting accessories useful to the hunter 


| BEEN REFLECTING on my years of active par- 
ticipation in the shooting sports, and one of the 
nicest facets is that I’ve met so many interesting 
personalities and made so many friends. It happens 
to all shooters. 


This month, I’d like to extend a long arm across 
the continent and shake hands with my friend 
Frank Pachmayr of Los Angeles, and introduce 
him more intimately to you. 


Frank has done much for the shooting sports 
through his personal interest and the many shoot- 
ing accessories he has invented. Professionally, he 
is recognized as one of America’s finest gunsmiths. 

I first became acquainted with Frank Pachmayr’s 
gunsmithing skill back in 1938 when I sent him a 
Colt .45 Model 1911 autoloader to accurize. 


As most owners of the .45 caliber Government 
model know, factory or arsenal assembly of com- 
ponent parts often reflects sloppy fit. Getting con- 
sistent accuracy from one of these handguns re- 
quires expert gunsmithing—to tighten them up; 
make them smoother working. My .45 was no ex- 
ception. When it came back from Pachmayr, 
though, it shot like a million dollars! 


Frank had not only tightened and smoothed the 
entire assembly (by machining and installing a 
new barrel bushing of minimum tolerance and by 
achieving better fit of slide and action) but he had 
installed better quality springs and trigger hous- 
ing. The resulting combination was used with 
pleasure for many years. 


Frank still does these accurizing jobs—not only 
on Colt .45 automatics, but on the .38 Super and 
.22 tournament grade autoloaders that perform 
contrary to what owners expect. 

I’ve never sent Frank any shotguns for gun- 
smithing, but have seen some of his work. His 
tailored gunstocks and receiver decoration jobs 
are something to cherish for life. 

But exotic gunstock wood and gold game figure 
overlays on a receiver do not make a shotgun 
shoot a bit better. More important to the shooter 
is fast, smooth, consistent trigger performance. 
Frank Pachmayr is one of the few gunsmiths in 
the world who can make and install some of the 
special types of shotgun triggers needed by tourna- 
ment shooters. I’ve handled and shot some of 
Frank’s custom-made shotguns, incorporating su- 
perb trigger tune-ups, and have envied their owners. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Gunsmithing dexterity isn’t inherited. The only 
way one comes by it is to first put in countless 
days in shop work—days that can easily extend 
to long years before real expertness is achieved. 
Of course, it undoubtedly helps if you happen to 
be born into a gunsmithing family. Frank Pach- 
mayr was. 

Gus Pachmayr, Frank’s father, was considered 
an artist among fine contemporary gunsmiths in 
his native Germany. He loved guns and loved to 
work on them—and the affair continued after he 
came to this country and until his passing at the 
age of 95. 

Besides being a good gunsmith, Gus Pachmayr 
was a hard taskmaster. He believed in his sons’ 
sticking close to the workbench, even though he 
himself somehow found time for Sunday afternoon 
trap shooting at some of the Los Angeles shooting 
clubs of yesteryear. 

In fact, it was his father’s inflexible working 
principles that finally forced Frank to pull away 
and set up his own shop, where he could experi- 
ment with his new ideas; new gunsmithing con- 
cepts and procedures. 

For one thing, Frank felt that sporting rifles 
should have more practical and durable recoil pads 
than the ones then available. He invented improved 
models. 

Today, quality-conscious shooters and knowl- 
edgeable gunsmiths usually choose one of the many 
styles of Pachmayr “White Line” recoil pads. They 
know a Pachmayr pad won’t harden with age or 
crumble and become worthless from repeated con- 
tact with gun oils or greases, which can make 
for a short life in items made from natural rubber. 

Frank Pachmayr turned to neoprene, DuPont’s 
tough synthetic rubber, as his working material. 
Knowing its durability, he was able to concentrate 
solely on designs incorporating known principles 
of recoil effect dispersion. The now-famous Pach- 
mayr “criss-cross” molded pattern resulted. 

To further dress up creations and make the pads 
distinctive as trade mark items, a white spacer 
was added as a backing piece to the contrasting 
color pads. These features are retained even today. 

The first Pachmayr recoil pad was made in 1932. 
Frank estimates he has since made and sold at 
least five million! Fact is, he still produces so 
many different shapes and patterns of recoil pads 

(Continued on next page) 
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that he cannot say exactly how many are in pro- 
duction. 

Every time he gets an idea for a new pad or 
an improvement, he goes to his workbench and 
experiments. Usually the result is what some 
shooter, somewhere, wants. 

For example, Frank’s latest creation is an ad- 
justable recoil pad consisting of a base permanently 
attached to the gunstock on which pads of different 
thicknesses can be securely attached. So, no 
matter what thickness of clothing is being worn 
for shooting, correct stock length can be main- 
tained—and this is important to good shooting. 
Changes can be made in about 10 seconds. 

Frank Pachmayr is also known for his “Lo- 
Swing” scope mount, the purpose of which is to 
permit optional use of metallic sights, as when a 
telescope sight is accidentally put out of condition 
by a blow or other severe field conditions, or when 
dangerous game looms up at such close range that 
the scope sight is virtually useless to the shooter. 

The Lo-Swing scope mount is something of a 
paradox. Viewed and handled without close study, 
it would seem the mount couldn’t possibly be re- 
peatedly flipped back and forth and still maintain 
an accurate zero—but it does! 

The secret of this “swinging” scope mount is 
the way the extremely durable components fit and 
operate with each other. You can flip a Lo-Swing- 
mounted scope out of the way in about two seconds 
or less if you need to use the rifle’s metallic sights 
in a hurry—or remove the entire top half of the 
mount, with the clamped scope, in 10 seconds. 

Truthfully, the Pachmayr Lo-Swing scope mount 
was one of those “children of necessity” inventions 
prompted by the harsh lesson of a dangerous field 
experience. 

Frank Pachmayr at one time faced a charging 
grizzly bear in thick brush and poor light. Under 
such conditions, his scope sight’s optics were 
actually a handicap. Then, simple receiver sights 
were needed—and pronto! 

Fortunately, Frank managed to kill his bear, 
but, nevertheless, he realized that a possible repeat 
of the situation might not turn out so favorably. 
With himself, and other hunters, in mind, he 
started to work on the first model of the now- 
famous Lo-Swing scope sight mount. It was de- 
signed for side-of-the-receiver mounting. So sound 
was its incorporated engineering principles and 
simple construction that certain components made 
many years later for other models have been 
easily interchangeable. 

The only problem with the original Pachmayr 
mount was loosening of the attaching screws. 
Frank soon corrected this fault by changing to 
different metal composition. Now, the mount stays 

put once correctly mounted. 

Of later vintage is a top-mounting Lo-Swing that 
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The “Lo-Swing” scope sight mount permits scope to be quickly 


flipped to side for optional, instant use of metallic sight. 


utilizes the drilled and tapped scope base screw 
holes most rifle manufacturers now machine atop 
the receiver or barrel bridge. Low, central, over- 
the-bore mounting of the scope is easy and positive. 
For the average installation, you merely remove 
the factory dummy screws and attach the match- 
ing Pachmayr base in accordance with the in- 
structions furnished. 

Whatever your choice of Lo-Swing model, side- 
or top-mounting, scope return to established zero 
position is assured, no matter how many times 
you flip the scope aside and back again for use. 
The hinged mechanism can take it. Frank Pach- 
mayr has seen to that. 

You can get a Pachmayr Lo-Swing scope mount 
to fit almost any popular make and model big 
game rifle, as well as sporterized military rifles. 

So far, Frank has sold more than 250,000 of his 
Lo-Swing mounts—every one with a lifetime guar- 
antee. That’s a lot of scope mounts to be on a 
man’s conscience. 

But Frank doesn’t worry. To date, he has had to 
replace few unsatisfactory mounts, and most of 
them had backgrounds that included abuse or de- 
viation from recommended base mounting and 
scope positioning procedures. 

I have used Pachmayr scope mounts since about 
1939 and have never experienced any performance 
trouble. You’re not likely to either. 

Frank Pachmayr realized long ago that not all 
shooters can afford custom gunsmithing, especially 
gun decoration. For them, he designed accessories— 
like attractive pistol grip caps for rifles and shot- 
guns and flush-mounting sling swivels of detach- 
able type. He also designed cartridge holders, snap 
caps for shotgunners, and an accurate trigger-pull 
testing weight. 
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Many a gunsmith finds his day’s work easier 
because of gunsmithing jigs and tools developed 
by Frank Pachmayr. 

When Frank decided to purchase the Fray- 
Mershon Company, they were then making well- 
liked pistol accessories. The best of the Mershon 
items were continued. Although Mershon products 
carry their own brand name, the firm is Pachmayr- 
owned and operated. 

Besides giving the gun-holding hand good fit 
and support, handgun grips should have a resilient 
“feel” to the user. Pachmayr has just come out 
with new handgun grips possessing these qualities. 
Molded of neoprene, they have resiliency, yet still 
feel plenty firm. The secret is a concealed, light 
steel insert. 

The new handgun grips are known as “Presenta- 
tion” models. From trial, I know the grips, made 
in small and large hand sizes, fit the hand and do 
not slip, even during heavy firing recoil. My “Pre- 
sentation” grips are black, but they also come in 
brown. 

Frank has long made and sold adapters to fill 
the space that exists between the trigger guard 
and handle of many revolvers. An adapter gives 
the shooter more uniform gripping surface for the 
hand that grasps the handgun. Better control and 
improved scores invariably result. 

Also an old listing in the Pachmayr catalog is 
the handgun carrying case, now made to accommo- 
date up to five handguns. The boxes are of select 
California white pine plywood covered with tough 
leatherlike material. They have piano-type hinges 
and commercial grade cabinet hardware. As I can 
verify from ownership, a Pachmayr case is built 
to last. 

Inside, a padded bridge on a slide-out tray holds 
guns firmly and in upright position. Each case is 
lined and equipped with a luggage-type carrying 
handle. 

Available as extras are a bracket to hold a 
spotting scope to the fold-up box lid and a wide, 
hook-on, nylon carrying strap for optional over- 
the-shoulder carrying. 

Some of the handgun case models have back 
door opening and extra storage space for ammo 
and small accessories, many of which are carried 
by the competitive handgunner. 

Many shooters will recall another Pachmayr 
product, the PowerPac, a combination choke con- 
trol and recoil reducing accessory for pump and 
autoloading shotguns. It was a hit with skeet 
shooters and was used by some of the best shots 
in the game. Hunters liked the PowerPac, too. 

Pachmayr discontinued the PowerPac when shot- 


For shooters that cannot afford custom gunsmithing, Pachmayr 
designed easily attached decorative grip caps, with a choice 
of sterling, nickel, brass, or stainless steel oval center. 
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shell manufacturers started using various types 
of new wads incompatible with the PowerPac’s 
choke control unit, which was inserted into the 
shotgun barrel. 

Meanwhile, however, he has been working on 
a new choke control accessory, which should be 
announced any time now. 

During World War II, Frank eliminated for 
Uncle Sam the field jams in 20mm automatic 
cannon on aircraft, designed a precision sniper 
scope mount for the Garand military rifle, and 
also invented a fast-firing, two-barrel revolving 
cannon for aircraft, a weapon that probably de- 
cided many an air battle in favor of our fighting 
forces. 

Besides working on guns, inventing accessories, 
and shooting, at home and in distant lands, Pach- 
mayr also collects guns, especially fine shotguns, 
of which he maintains a collection of a hundred 
or so. Many are fancily engraved and inlaid with 
gold, beautifully checkered on fore-ends and pistol 
grips, and a joy to behold. Some of them are 
easily worth $10,000 or more. In all, Frank’s gun 
collection can be conservatively valued at $200,000. 

He takes elaborate precautions to protect it, 
naturally. The place has round-the-clock protection 
on a par with Fort Knox! 

Pachmayr family men have always been active 
shooters. Frank’s brother, John, achieved an en- 
viable reputation as an expert rifleman. He quali- 
fied for the California state civilian rifle team the 
same years I was shooting for a rival team ready- 
ing itself on the other side of the country. 

But our paths never crossed, though, probably 
because old Gus Pachmayr wouldn’t give John 
time off to attend and compete in the national 
shoot-off of state teams. 

Frank shoots the year around—at trap, skeet, 
and at live pigeon events in Mexico when hunting 
seasons are closed and he cannot go to Colorado 
and other big game hunting states after elk and 
bear, or shoot quail, doves, or ducks. @ 
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| Fish Management Notes 


A 1970 BowED out there was some good news 
concerning striped bass survival and growth 
in several south Florida lakes. 


Fishery Biologist Forrest Ware of Lakeland, 
leader of the Lake Management, Research and 
Development Project (D-J), reported taking 12 
healthy stripers in a single night’s sampling in Lake 
Underhill at Orlando in December. They were 
stocked as fingerlings 2'%4 years prior by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission (See FLormpa 
WILDLIFE, January 1969, page 34). 


The fish in the sample ranged from 18 to 22 inches 
in length; the largest weighed 4% pounds; the aver- 
age weight of the 12 specimens was 314 pounds. 


Ware reported the stripers in good physical con- 
dition and said stomach content analysis revealed 
they had been feeding on gizzard shad predomi- 
nantly. Other foods in evidence were golden shiners 
and Seminole killifish, or caledonians, both good 
natural bait and forage fish species. 


Another collection of striped bass was made in 
December from Lake Bentley at Lakeland, in which 
stripers established themselves by natural move- 
ment from Lake Hollingsworth. Two fish were 
taken, the largest weighing a fraction over 4 pounds. 
They measured 20 and 21 inches, both were in good 
condition, and, like the Underhill specimens, had 
been feeding on shad. 


“The results of 1970 stocking of striped bass in 
Lake Hunter and Lake Juliana (also Polk County 
lakes) have also been very successful,” said Ware. 
“Twenty-three fish were captured in a night of 
sampling in Lake Hunter. These fish ranged from 
7 to 11 inches in length and weighed up to 14 pound. 
Juliana stripers measured up to 9 inches. Both 
populations have demonstrated excellent growth 
for the first 8 months of life and exhibit good condi- 
tion indexes.” 


In Lake Parker, striped bass stocking has failed 
to show good results, according to Ware. Only one 
fish was collected in three nights sampling effort 
in December—a 7-inch specimen in “moderately 
poor” condition. (A November collection had 
yielded a 44-inch striper in poor condition.) 


“Shad have not been found in the stomachs of 
Lake Parker stripers,” noted Ware, referring to 
1969 and 1970 year-class fish. “This is probably the 
factor relating to slow growth.” 


“In retrospect, it appears that striped bass have 
overcome the barriers of survival in our subtropical 
lakes—but not under all circumstances. We may 
have a pattern emerging here that suggests satis- 
factory results in moderate-to-good quality eco- 
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systems, but results are less than desired within 
degraded environs. .. .” 


Four MANMADE lakes in northwest Florida are 
refilling after a winter drawdown that should im- 
prove sport fishing in several ways. They are Lake 
Stone in Escambia County, Bear Lake in Santa 
Rosa, Silver Lake in Okaloosa, and Lake Victor 
in Holmes. All were built, stocked, and are managed 
for public fishing by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission; all but Silver Lake are fish 
management area lakes. 


According to Fishery Biologist John Crew of 
DeFuniak Springs, drawdown is a valuable and 
relatively simple and inexpensive fish management 
tool, but possible only in bodies of water with con- 
trol valves or gates permitting regulation of water 
levels. 

By draining or partially draining a lake, the bot- 
tom muds ean be consolidated and the soil aerated 
by exposure to sunlight and air; excessive growths 
of aquatic weeds can be killed back; and the species 
balance of fish populations can be manipulated as 
required to produce maximum growth—and the best 
fishing. 

Crew expects the lakes to have refilled suffi- 
ciently to insure adequate water for bass spawning 
this spring. 

Water levels in lakes Stone and Victor were 
dropped some 9 feet beginning in mid-November 
1970. Silver and Bear lakes were completely drained 
for renovation of their fish populations. They will 
be restocked with proper ratios of bream, bass, and 
channel catfish then closed to fishing for a period 
sufficient to permit growth of the new population 
to catchable size. 


Bear and Stone lakes received extensive main- 
tenance and facility improvements while they were 
drawn down. The severely deteriorated metal gate 
valve mechanism at Bear Lake was replaced for the 
first time since it was installed when the lake was 
built in 1959-60. (Bear Lake was the first built by 
the Commission in the hilly panhandle country. 
It opened to public fishing May 5, 1961.) 


The Lake Stone Recreation Board provided 
fishing piers for the added convenience of that lake’s 
many bank fishermen. The so-called “fishing fin- 
gers” design provides maximum fishing spots in a 
minimum of space. They have been extremely 
popular where built elsewhere in Florida. 

Another Commission-built lake, Juniper Lake 
Fish Management Area in Walton County, is 
scheduled for drawdown in the fall of 1971 to help 
control a submergent aquatic vegetation prob- 
lem. @ 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Be Shar hs | Hee a ee 8 pounds or larger 


2 ie eee Le Te 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


Oe S.Ct 1¥2 pounds or larger 


12 2... ee 2 pounds or larger 


oop eect a. ee es 2 pounds or larger 


J uaue' St eeeeoe Veneer 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


hat didn't 
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FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


Catch Witnessed By __ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Cuban Tree Frog 


New York Zoological Society Photo 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 
Name 
Street No. 
City 


Slate} ee eee ZI Code 
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